THE  BEREAN  CHURCH— 
ESPECIALLY  IN  EDINBURGH 

By  the  Rev.  John  Campbell,  D.D. 

The  sect,  or  society,  known,  as  the  Bereans  came  into  existence  at 
Fettercaim  in  Kincardineshire  in  1773,  and  continued  in  being  for  some 
seventy  years.  Its  founder  was  John  Barclay,  a licentiate  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  a probationer  or  assistant  minister  therein  for  about 
fourteen  years. 

Barclay  was  a native  of  Muthill  where  his  father  was  a farmer  ; and 
he  was  educated  at  the  parish  school  there,  and  afterwards  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  took  his  M.A.  degree  about  1755,  having 
distinguished  himself  as  a classical  scholar.  He  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Auchterarder  in  September  1759,  and  became  assistant  to 
James  Jobson,  minister  of  Errol,  with  whom  he  remained  for  four  years, 
being  dismissed  at  the  end  of  that  period  for  teaching  obnoxious  doctrines. 
On  leaving  Errol  he  obtained  another  assistantship  in  the  parish  of  Fetter- 
caim, where  the  minister,  Anthony  Dow,  was  growing  old  and  needing 
help.  Here  he  remained  for  the  next  nine  years  until  the  death  of  Dow 
in  1772.  An  old  short  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  published  anony- 
mously in  Edinburgh  in  1826,  which  contains  accounts  of  all  the  “ Dis- 
senters ” in  Scotland  at  the  time,  and  which  was  written  when  first-hand 
information  was  still  obtainable — says  that  the  popularity  of  bis  preaching 
was  unprecedented  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Not  only  the  parishi- 
oners, but  multitudes  from  very  distant  parts,  came  to  hear  him.  This 
was  not  only  the  case  when  novelty  might  be  expected  to  have  a power- 
ful influence,  but  it  was  greater  at  the  termination  of  the  above  time 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  The  crowds  were  so  great  that  “ the 
church,  which  was  old-fashioned,  could  not  contain  them.  Wherever  a 
seat  could  be  found  it  was  occupied — in  the  windows,  on  the  rafters  of 
the  church,  and  on  seats  placed  on  the  outside  for  those  who  were  not 
able  to  endure  the  heat.” 

In  1766  Barclay  published  a paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  ; and 
on  account  of  some  statements  or  interpretations  in  it,  he  was  summoned 
to  the  bar  of  the  Presbytery  of  Fordoun  ; but  he  escaped  without  censure. 
Another  small  book  which  he  published  later,  entitled  Rejoice  evermore, 
or,  Christ  is  all  in  all,  caused  a revival  of  suspicion  regarding  his  teaching  ; 
and  the  Presbytery  drew  up  a warning  against  it  to  be  read  publicly  in 
the  church  of  Fettercaim. 
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On  the  death  of  Dow  the  parishioners  were  almost  unanimous  in  their 
desire  for  Barclay  as  his  successor,  but  the  Presbytery  was  antagonistic 
to  him.  They  not  only  refused  him  permission  to  preach  any  longer  in 
Fettercaim,  but  sought  to  prevent  him  exercising  his  ministry  within 
their  bounds.  The  ministers  of  Angus,  however,  were  more  friendly 
disposed,  and  in  their  churches  he  preached  to  crowded  congregations  for 
some  months. 

The  presentation  to  Fettercairn  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  and  in 
November  1772  George  III  exercised  his  prerogative  in  favour  of  Robert 
Foote,  minister  at  Eskdalemuir,  whose  induction,  however,  did  not  take 
place  until  September  1773,  and  then  it  was  carried  through  in  the  face 
of  much  opposition  and  personal  abuse. 

Meanwhile  the  Presbytery  of  Fordoun  refused  Barclay  a certificate  of 
character.  The  case  was  taken  to  the  General  Assembly  ; and  the  As- 
sembly, on  24th  May,  1773,  dismissed  the  appeal.  The  Record  in  the 
Minutes  is  as  follows:  “The  General  Assembly  had  transmitted  to 

“ them  from  their  Court  for  Bills  a petition  from  Mr.  John  Barclay, 
“ preacher  of  the  Gospel,  the  tenor  whereof  follows  : Mr.  Barclay  found 
“ himself  injured  by  a late  sentence  of  the  Presbytery  of  Fordoun  on  the 
“ 12th  current  in  an  affair  respecting  his  character  and  certificate  which 
“ had  been  carried  by  appeal  to  the  last  Synod  of  Angus  and  Meams,  and 
' ' by  the  Synod  remitted  back  to  proceed  therein  in  such  time  and  manner 
“ as  in  case  he  thought  himself  injured  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
“ seeking  redress  by  an  appeal  to  the  ensuing  Assembly.  He,  the  peti- 
“ tioner,  has  accordingly  been  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  Assembly,  and 
“ now  begs  of  the  Committee  to  receive  his  appeal,  extract  of  the  minutes 
“ of  the  Presbytery  of  Fordoun  relating  to  the  whole  matter,  with  reasons 
" of  appeal ; and  to  transmit  the  same  to  the  Assembly  ; and  the  peti- 
“ tioner  shall  ever  pray,  etc. 

“ As  the  said  petition  signed  by  the  said  Mr.  John  Barclay  extract 
“ bears. 

‘ ‘ Parties  being  called,  there  compeared  Mr.  Barclay  himself  and  with 
“ him  Mr.  James  Boswell,  advocate  (the  biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson), 
“ and  for  the  Presbytery  of  Fordoun,  Mr.  Robert  Young  (minister  at 
“ Benholme).  The  foresaid  petition,  sentence  of  the  Synod  and  Presby- 
tery, and  reasons  of  appeal  were  all  read  over  ; and  parties,  being  fully 
“ heard  at  the  bar,  were  removed.  The  General  Assembly,  after  reasoning 
“ on  this  affair,  did,  and  hereby  do,  dismiss  the  appeal,  and  remit  to  the 
“ Presbytery  to  proceed  in  the  cause  without  delay.  Parties  being  called 
“in,  the  above  judgment  was  intimated  to  them,  whereupon  the  said 
“ Mr.  Robert  Young  took  instruments  in  the  clerk’s  hands.” 

The  result,  as  regards  Barclay,  was  that  he  separated  himself  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ; and,  as  regards  the  people  of  Fettercairn,  that  the 
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majority  of  them  retired  from  communion,  with  the  Church  and  formed  a 
congregation  under  his  ministry,  erecting  a church  at  Sauchiebum  in 
the  parish  of  Marykirk  just  over  the  boundary  of  Fettercaim  and  near 
to  the  village  of  Luthermuir.  At  the  same  time  a congregation  of  his 
sympathisers  was  formed  in  Edinburgh,  which  desired  him  to  become 
their  minister.  His  ministry  among  the  people  of  the  new  congregation 
at  Sauchiebum  must  have  been  exceedingly  short,  for  towards  the  end 
of  1773  he  began  his  ministry  in  Edinburgh  : and  the  congregation  at 
Sauchiebum  called  a James  M'Rae,  grandfather  of  the  famous  David 
M'Rae  of  Dundee,  who  was  “ set  aside  as  their  pastor  in  1774  by  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Barclay  who  was  present.” 

II 

The  name  “ Bereans  ” was  in  all  probability  given  to  the  new  sect  by 
Barclay  himself,  because  of  his  conviction  of  the  perfection  and  supreme 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  test  of  divine  truth,  and  of  his 
fellow-feeling  with  the  disciples  at  Berea  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  “ who  were  more  noble  than  those  in  Thessalonica,  in  that  they 
received  the  word,”  preached  by  St.  Paul,  “ with  all  readiness  of  mind, 
and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily  whether  those  things  were  so.” 

The  Bereans  applied  most  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  and 
especially  the  Psalms,  to  Christ  ; and  held  that  they  typify  or  predict 
His  sufferings,  atonement,  mediation,  and  kingdom.  They  strongly 
objected  to  the  application  of  the  Psalms  to  the  experience  of  Christians, 
holding  that  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  any  private  interpretation. 
They  held  strong  views  about  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  maintaining 
that  it  is  simply  unbelief  or  the  rejection  of  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  contained  in  Scripture.  With  regard  to  the  Sacraments,  they  held 
that  infant  baptism  was  a divine  ordinance,  and  that  it  took  the  place 
of  circumcision  in  the  Jewish  dispensation  ; but  they  disapproved  of  the 
practice  of  consecrating  the  water,  or  setting  it  apart  from  a common  to 
a holy  use.  Similarly  they  refused  to  consecrate  the  bread  and  wine  in 
the  communion,  holding  that  whatever  form  of  words  might  be  used,  no 
change  could  be  produced  on  the  substance  of  the  elements.  They  said 
that  the  words  of  the  institution  are,  “ When  he  had  given  thanks,  he 
brake  the  bread  ” ; and  no  two  things  can  be  more  different  than  thanks 
and  consecration.  Consecration  of  the  elements  they  regarded  as  a 
remnant  of  Popery,  and  they  entirely  disapproved  of  the  practice.  Nor 
would  they  speak  of  either  baptism  or  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  a “sacrament”  ; 
for  the  word  sacrament  refers  to  the  taking  of  an  oath,  which  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  either  of  these  ordinances.  They  kept  the  communion 
as  a memorial  of  Christ  in  obedience  to  His  command  : “ This  do  in 
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remembrance  of  Me  ” ; and  by  it  they  “ shewed  forth  His  death  until 
He  come,”  giving  thanks  to  God  for  His  love  manifested  in  Christ. 

Their  manner  of  conducting  public  worship  was  similar  to  what  was 
usual  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  the  time,  except  that  in  singing  they 
used  hymns  composed  by  Barclay.  A lecture  or  sermon,  of  course,  was 
part  of  each  service  ; and  the  usual  prayers  and  praises  concluded  their 
meetings. 

In  the  ordination  or  setting  apart  of  ministers  their  practice  changed 
considerably  during  the  70  or  80  years  of  the  existence  of  the  sect.  Barclay 
himself  was  ordained  by  a Presbytery  or  Class  of  five  ministers  in  the 
North  of  England  ; but  in  later  years  they  seemed  to  regard  it  as  sufficient 
that  a pastor  should  be  set  apart  by  another  who  had  himself  been  ordained. 
Perhaps  owing  to  the  distances  between  the  various  congregations  and  the 
difficulties  of  travelling,  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  a Presbytery  or 
Class  (as  the  meeting  of  ministers  was  sometimes  called)  together  for  the 
purpose  : and  “ necessity  has  no  law.” 


Ill 

So  far  for  the  origin  of  the  Bereans,  and  their  doctrines  and  practices. 
We  now  turn  to  the  story  of  the  Berean  Church  in  Edinburgh.  In  1933 
there  came  into  my  hands  the  manuscript  Record  of  the  Berean  Church 
in  Edinburgh.  It  was  sent  to  me  in  my  capacity  as  Librarian  to  the 
General  Assembly  by  the  grandson  of  the  last  pastor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Meeting,  who  wrote  that  he  had  no  one  to  whom  he  wished  to  leave  it 
and  asked  that  it  might  be  preserved  in  the  Library.  It  is  a folio  volume 
containing  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  deacons  of  the  Church,  begin- 
ning with  full  details  of  the  call  and  early  ministry  of  Barclay,  but  sud- 
denly breaking  off  in  1778.  It  begins  again  50  years  later  with  an  attempt 
to  summarise  the  history  of  the  congregation  in  the  interval ; and  there- 
after contains  entries  at  intervals  from  that  time  till  1839,  some  of  them 
on  loose  sheets  which  have  simply  been  placed  in  the  book.  At  the  end 
of  the  book  there  is  a roll  of  the  congregation  with  dates  when  the  various 
members  joined  or  were  removed  by  death  or  resignation,  with  occasional 
remarks  upon  their  character,  sometimes  favourable  and  occasionally 
otherwise. 

The  Records  of  the  Berean  Assembly  in  Edinburgh  begin  with  a 
copy  of  the  Call  to  John  Barclay,  Preacher  of  the  Gospel  in  Edinburgh.  The 
Call  is  a somewhat  lengthy  document,  and  sets  forth  the  congregation’s 
need  of  a pastor  of  approven  diligence  and  aptness  to  teach.  It  states 
that  being  well  assured  from  unquestionable  authority  as  well  as  by 
their  own  personal  knowledge  that  the  life  and  conversation  of  Barclay 
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and  his  manner  of  teaching  have  been  becoming  a minister  of  Christ, 
they  desire  and  call  him  to  be  their  pastor  and  teacher,  “ earnestly  re- 
“ questing  of  Him  who  hath  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  in  His  hand 
“ to  give  him  to  them  for  that  purpose  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
“ fully  fraughted  with  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  that  he  may  be 
“ a polished  shaft  in  His  quiver,  and  a happy  instrument  in  his  hand  for 
“ the  subduing  and  winning  of  many  souls  to  Himself,  and  a glad  and  suc- 
“ cessful  helper  of  their  faith  until  He  come.”  The  subscribers  to  the  Call 
go  on  to  say  that  as  to  temporal  matters  they  will  do  their  endeavour  to 
provide  a comfortable  accommodation  so  that  the  things  of  this  life  shall 
be  easy  in  every  respect  to  him,  that  he  may  attend  upon  the  Lord  without 
carefulness  and  distraction  of  thought. 

The  Call  is  dated  18th  September  1773  and  is  signed  by  60  members 
— all  males — in  the  name  of  themselves  and  all  the  rest.  It  was  accepted 
by  Barclay  on  the  27th  September. 

It  was  evidently  doubtful  what  presbytery  or  other  ruling  court  of 
the  Berean  Church  had  power  to  admit  Barclay  to  the  church  in  Edin- 
burgh, for  a letter  signed  by  four  of  the  members,  requesting  his  admission, 
is  addressed  to  ‘ ‘ whatever  Presbytery  or  Class  of  disonting  Brethren  in 
England  this  shall  be  presented.”  The  petition,  however,  was  received 
at  Newcastle,  where  at  a meeting  of  the  “ Class  ” Barclay  was  taken  on 
trials  on  the  12th  October,  and  thereafter  set  apart  to  the  Holy  Ministry  by 
prayer  and  imposition  of  hands  : a certificate  to  that  effect  being  signed 
by  John  Blythe  the  Moderator,  minister  at  Kirsley,  Ja.  Murray  of  New- 
castle, Robert  Sommer ville  of  Weardale,  James  Sommerville  of  Swalwell, 
and  Robert  Green,  clerk. 

In  the  Record  there  were  inscribed  several  " Scriptural  Rules  for  the 
better  maintaining  of  public  order  and  decency  in  the  Berean  Society.” 
The  first  rule  provides  that  ‘ ‘ none  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  Society 
until  they  shall  confess  that  there  is  one  Body  (meaning  the  Church) 
and  one  Spirit  and  that  they  are  called  in  one  hope  of  their  calling,  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  and  that  the 
one  only  end  of  their  conversation  is  Jesus  Christ  ; nor  to  be  considered 
as  members  longer  than  they  shall  visibly  persevere  . . . adorning  the 
doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  by  a walk  and  conversation  becoming  the 
Gospel.”  Unfortunately  at  this  point  a complete  leaf  is  missing  from 
the  record,  and  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the  other  rules. 

That  a strict  morality  was  insisted  upon — stricter  in  some  points  than 
was  either  demanded  or  desired  in  many  parts  of  the  country — is  evident 
from  a case  of  discipline  which  came  before  the  Minister  and  Managers 
of  the  Edinburgh  congregation  in  1774.  It  appears  that  Robert  Will, 
one  of  the  managers,  who  lived  in  the  Cowgate,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
“ carrying  on  an  unlawful  trade,  by  dealing  in  spirits  in  a clandestine 
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manner  without  paying  the  customary  dues,  licence,  or  Excise  thereof.” 
In  other  words  Mr  Will  had  been  engaged  in  smuggling  ; and  no  doubt 
finding  it  profitable,  refused  to  listen  to  his  brethren,  but  " turned  away  in 
anger  saying  that  they  had  no  right  to'  judge  him.”  Whereupon  the 
meeting  ordered  his  name  to  be  ‘‘scored  out  from  among  them,”  and 
declared  themselves  ‘‘loyal  to  the  powers  that  are,”  and  " bound  to  give 
tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due.” 


IV 

The  next  entry  in  the  Record  is  a copy  of  a letter  written  to  the  Berean 
community  at  Fettercaim  regarding  what  is  described  in  it  as  ‘‘a  matter 
of  importance  to  the  Berean  cause,  which  is  the  only  Christian  cause  on 
the  face  of  the  Earth.”  The  letter  is  dated  9th  October,  1775,  and  the 
names  of  nine  managers  of  the  Church  in  Edinburgh  are  appended  to  it. 
It  appears  from  it  that  Barclay  had  recently  prepared  for  the  press  a 
paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  which  the  Edinburgh  congregation 
expected  would  be  eagerly  sought  after.  It  was  apparently  to  be  published 
by  subscription  ; but  subscriptions  to  the  amount  required  had  not  come 
in.  In  particular,  none  had  been  received  from  Fettercaim,  the  original 
home  of  the  Berean  Church.  The  letter  is  a strong  appeal  for  assistance, 
asking  that  the  members  of  the  Fettercaim  Church,  who  were  reputed 
to  be  considerable  in  number,  would  subscribe  for  single  copies,  or  where 
that  was  impossible  through  their  poverty,  that  two  or  three  of  them 
together  would  join  in  taking  a copy.  In  a postscript  it  is  added  that  they 
had  heard  that  the  reason  for  the  slackness  of  the  people  of  Fettercaim 
in  ordering  copies  was  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  book 
but  the  Bible  ; and  they  reply  to  that  objection  : “ This  is  plausible 
enough  at  first  appearance  ; but  when  it  is  considered  how  much  false- 
hood and  blasphemy  there  is,  not  only  preached  and  contended  for  from 
the  pulpit,  but  also  printed  in  books  and  spread  abroad  the  world,  can 
you  hesitate  for  one  moment  in  affirming  that  it  is  certainly  the  indis- 
pensable duty  of  every  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament,  not  only  to 
preach,  but  also  to  print  a vindication  of  the  truth.” 

What  reception  the  letter  received  at  Fettercaim  or  what  response, 
if  any,  was  made,  does  not  appear  ; but  the  book  was  published  in  1776 

After  spending  three  years  with  the  congregation  in  Edinburgh 
Barclay  was  invited  to  go  to  London  by  some  friends  and  readers  of  his 
writings  in  that  city,  in  order  that  by  preaching  and  personal  conversation 
they  might  be  more  thoroughly  instructed  concerning  his  sentiments  and 
doctrine  which  had  begun  to  make  no  small  noise  among  them.  He  went 
up  intending  to  stay  three  or  four  weeks  ; but  such  was  the  effect  of  his 
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preaching  that  the  weeks  developed  into  months  and  the  months  into 
years  before  he  returned.  Meanwhile  he  arranged  that  William  Nelson  of 
London — " a person  judged  by  him  and  the  brethren  there  well  qualified 
to  preach  the  Gospel  ” — should  go  to  Edinburgh  to  supply  his  place. 
Nelson  was  accordingly  ordained  and  set  apart,  on  the  understanding 
that  when  Barclay  should  be  free  to  return  to  Edinburgh,  Nelson  ‘ ‘should 
have  liberty  to  return  to  London  and  labour  in  the  ministry  there.” 

After  spending  two  years  in  London  Barclay  returned  to  Edinburgh 
in  September  1778,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  congregation.  Nelson 
who  did  not  incline  to  return  to  London,  undertook  to  visit  various  vacant 
congregations  in  Scotland  with  a view  to  becoming  minister  of  one  or 
more  of  them. 

The  Record  here  ceases  and  is  not  resumed  till  1828,  when  a commit- 
tee of  the  congregation  was  appointed  to  bring  the  record  up  to  date 
with  as  much  care  and  accuracy  as  possible.  The  reason  for  its  discon- 
tinuance is  said  to  be  that  it  was  " in  consequence  of  some  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  at  that  time  rendering  such  a document  illegal  or  insufficient 
in  courts  of  law.”  In  1828,  however,  it  is  stated  that  “ by  more  recent 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  in  the  practice  of  our  Courts  of  Law,  civil  and 
criminal,  such  a document  as  this,  when  no  other  can  be  got,  is  admitted 
as  sufficient  evidence.” 

The  Record  begun  in  1828  gives  a resume  of  the  fortunes  of  the  congre- 
gation from  the  time  of  Barclay’s  return.  It  states  that  “ Mr.  Barclay 
received  such  support  from  the  people  as  they  were  able  to  give  ; but 
that  at  the  time  their  present  cash-book  began,  which  was  a few  years 
before  his  death,  he  was  not  receiving  above  £ 18  per  annum,  the  number 
of  the  members  not  exceeding  60,  and  the  most  part  of  the  people  in  very 
ordinary  circumstances.”  ” In  1778  he  republished  all  his  works  including 
his  Treatise  on  the  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  1783  he  published 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Paraphrased.” 

Barclay  between  his  limited  means  and  his  publishing  ventures  found 
himself  considerably  embarrassed,  but  he  was  in  some  measure  ultimately 
relieved  through  a small  property  which  he  enjoyed  through  his  first  wife. 
He  was  never  able,  however,  to  revisit  the  several  churches  he  had  planted 
in  London  ; but  “ those  in  Scotland  he  uniformly  visited,  travelling  on 
foot  to  Glasgow,  Stirling,  Crieff,  Dundee,  Arbroath  and  Fettercaim.” 
He  died  on  the  29th  July,  1798,  and  was  buried  in  the  Old  Calton  Burying 
Ground. 

The  congregation  then  called  James  Donaldson,  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Dundee,  much  to  the  chagrin,  it  is  stated,  of  many  of  the  Church  there. 

“ But  the  very  penurious  support  he  had  received  from  them  for  some 
years  preceding,  and  the  Thrall  he  was  held  under  by  them  had  made 
him  and  some  of  them  to  have  at  Odds,  and  by  these  circumstances  his 
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affections  were  considerably  loosened  from  their  service.”  A sum  of 
£20  was  raised  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  removal,  and  he  was  promised 
a stipend  of  £1  a week  for  his  future  support.  He  continued  minister  of 
the  Church  in  Edinburgh  for  twenty-five  years,  preaching  up  to  the  last 
Sunday  of  his  life.  He  died  on  the  5th  March,  1824,  and  was  buried 
beside  his  predecessor  in  the  Old  Calton.  At  his  death  the  congregation 
resolved  to  purchase  the  ground  where  Barclay  and  he  were  buried,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  preserved  for  future  pastors  of  the  Church.  For 
this  purpose  and  for  the  erection  of  a monument  the  Edinburgh  congrega- 
tion collected  £iy,  the  Glasgow  congregation  £8  10/-,  and  the  Stirling 
congregation  £5,  which  enabled  the  ground  to  be  purchased  and  the 
monument  erected. 

On  the  death  of  Donaldson  the  Berean  congregation  in  Edinburgh 
fell  on  evil  days.  It  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  a minister  from  any 
of  the  other  congregations  ; and  for  two  years  the  services  were  carried 
on  by  five  of  the  deacons.  During  that  period  the  congregation  was  divided 
into  two  parties,  one  party  wishing  to  have  James  Urquhart,  one  of  their 
deacons,  ordained  to  the  ministry,  and  the  other  party  strongly  opposing 
the  suggestion.  In  the  end  the  Urquhart  party  prevailed,  and  some  time 
towards  the  end  of  1826  James  Urquhart  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
by  Thomson  of  Glasgow,  the  opposing  party  having  seceded  from  the 
Church.  Urquhart  had  joined  the  Church  in  1792  and  had  been  elected 
a deacon  in  1803,  so  that  at  the  time  of  his  ordination  he  had  had  at  least 
34  years  experience  of  the  congregation.  The  record  of  the  congregation 
comes  to  an  end  just  before  his  ordination  ; but  a sheet  pasted  into  the 
book  records  the  fact,  and  goes  on  to  state  that  by  and  by  discord  again 
broke  out  between  the  pastor  and  the  deacons  about  money  matters. 
The  Church  then  suffered  another  division  : the  pastor  resigned  : and 
“ at  this  period  an  apparent  lukewarmness  seemed  to  prevail  amongst  its 
members,  and  what  with  non-attendance  and  withdrawal  the  Berean 
Church  of  Edinburgh  appeared  to  be  drawing  fast  to  an  issue  which 
betokened  death.”  One  of  its  oldest  and  most  zealous  members,  however, 
Duncan  King  by  name,  kept  things  going  for  some  time  longer  ; but  on 
his  death  in  1834,  it  was  proposed  and  carried  “ to  shut  the  door.” 


V 

That  is  as  far  as  the  Record  of  proceedings  takes  us  ; but  at  the  end 
of  the  book  there  is  a list  of  the  members  of  the  Church  with  the  dates 
when  they  joined,  and  when  they  died  or  left  the  congregation  : and  there 
are  also  two  or  three  loose  sheets  dealing  with  the  ordination  of  a pastor 
at  a later  date. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  shutting  of  the  door  in  1834  or  1835  was  not 
final,  because  one  member  was  admitted  in  1836  and  six  were  admitted 
in  1837.  A deacon,  Daniel  Hollis,  was  appointed  in  1837  ; and  two  years 
later  he  was  asked  to  undertake  the  pastorate  of  the  congregation.  Two 
of  the  loose  papers  in  the  book  are  copies  of  the  call  addressed  to  him 
(without  signatures),  and  another  is  the  minute  of  his  ordination  on 
30th  June,  1839,  at  the  hands  of  Thomas  Caird,  pastor  of  the  Berean 
Church  at  Arbroath. 

The  meeting  place  of  the  Berean  Congregation  was  in  the  Cowgate  ; 
but  I have  not  been  able  to  discover  anything  more  definite  as  to  its 
location.  The  only  indication  of  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  deacons  given 
in  the  minutes  is  in  the  record  of  one  of  their  later  meetings  which  is 
stated  to  have  been  held  in  the  Magdalene  Chapel.  Whether  this  ancient 
church  was  their  place  of  regular  worship,  or  whether  they  met  in  some 
Hall  in  the  Cowgate  there  is  nothing  to  shew. 

The  latest  notice  of  the  Bereans  that  I have  seen  is  in  “ the  Scottish 
Ecclesiastical  Register  and  National  Almanac  for  1843  ” — a sort  of 
Year  Book  of  the  Churches  at  that  time — which  gives  a brief  account  of 
the  Sect,  which  the  Editor  states  was  communicated  to  him  by  one  of 
themselves  and  may  therefore  be  relied  on  as  authentic. 

The  notice  states  that  “ for  many  years  the  denomination  has  been  in 
a state  of  decline.  It  has  now  no  connexions  in  England,  but  small  con- 
gregations still  exist  in  some  places  in  Scotland.  They  have  only  four 
ordained  ministers,  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Laurencekirk  and  Dundee, 
but  meetings  conducted  by  deacons  are  still  kept  up  in  a few  other  places. 
Their  form  of  Church  worship  is  Independency.  They  choose  their 
ministers  from  among  themselves  and  make  no  account  of  human  learning. 
All  that  is  required  is  a knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  aptness  to  teach,  and 
a due  trial,  perhaps  for  years  ; after  which,  on  receiving  a call  from  the 
congregation,  they  are  set  apart  by  one  or  more  ministers  who  have  them- 
selves been  ordained.  The  number  of  regular  meetings  is  reported  to  be 
seven,  with  some  stations  without  speakers.” 

That  was  in  1843  ; and  it  would  seem  that  not  long  thereafter  the 
Berean  Church  died  out  altogether. 

The  memory  of  the  denomination  is  still  kept  alive  in  Scotland  by 
the  Congregationalists,  who  hold  an  annual  service  at  the  site  at  Sauchie- 
bum  where  the  Bereans  first  formed  themselves  into  a separate  Church. 


